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struction and Generalization, the five general methods by which 
knowledge is attained (pp. 515—16 et passim). The author criticises 
severely Jevons's theory of reasoning from hypothesis (part ii., chap. 
xvii), which has also been adopted by Sigwart. His own theory, 
as he himself admits, is closely allied to that proposed by Mr. Bosan- 
quet {Logic, vol. ii., pp. 155 ff). The latter, however, explicitly 
ranges himself on the side of Jevons and Sigwart, as opposed to Mill 
{Logic, vol. ii., p. 160), although he takes pains to show wherein he 
regards their statements as in need of correction {Ibid, p. 175 f). 
Mr. Hobhouse has taken the opposite course, emphasizing (and, as it 
seems to me, exaggerating) the difficulties in the theories he criticises. 
The book is evidently the result of solid work and careful thinking 
on the part of a philosophical scholar who is well acquainted with the 
literature of his subject. And, whether one agrees with the author's 
conclusions or not, his book is decidedly one that must be read and 
reckoned with. 

J. E. Creighton. 

British Moralists; Being Selections from Writers Principally of the 
Eighteenth Century. Edited, with an Introduction and Analytical 
Index by L. A. Selby-Bigge, M.A., formerly Fellow and Lecturer 
of University College, Oxford. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1897. — 
pp. lxx, 425 ; 451. 

Mr. Selby-Bigge has already twice laid the student of philosophy 
under considerable obligation. In 1888 he published the only con- 
venient and reliable student's edition of Hume's Treatise of Human 
Nature which we have, and six years later he published an equally 
needed edition of the two Inquiries. Both of these editions were on 
an entirely higher plane than the ordinary carefully edited text -book 
of this kind, and they are so universally appreciated that any praise 
here would be almost an impertinence. The editorial work on these 
two volumes, however, was of a singularly impersonal character. 
Aside from the short, but excellent, introduction to the later volume — 
which was mainly intended to facilitate a comparison between the 
earlier and the later form of Hume's philosophy — Hume was made to 
perform the whole task of interpreting himself by means of the two 
very full and altogether excellent indexes, which the editor had sup- 
plied. 

To the same editor we are now indebted for two goodly volumes, 
which fill a need only less imperative ; but the task undertaken here 
was in several respects a more difficult one. Mr. Selby-Bigge has at- 
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tempted to furnish, within a compass of about nine hundred duodecimo 
pages, selections that shall fairly represent what was most important 
and characteristic in the ethical speculations of English writers during 
the eighteenth century. The editor has not confined himself rigidly 
to this period, for in the appendices we find, e.g., brief selections 
from Hobbes, Cudworth and Locke ; but the main emphasis is very 
distinctly upon the eighteenth century writers. 

Even keeping to the eighteenth century, however — as was probably 
best on the whole — it is evident that the selection of typical writers, 
and the further selection of passages calculated to give an adequate 
idea of their characteristic views, involves very considerable difficulty. 
As we shall have occasion later to examine somewhat carefully the 
principles upon which the editor has proceeded, it may be well at the 
outset to dispose of the question as to whether such a body of selec- 
tions is particularly desirable. To this question — while frankly op- 
posed on principle to volumes of selections when not absolutely 
needed — I must reply, for my own part, with a most emphatic affirma- 
tive. The complete ethical works of the writers who would be repre- 
sented in any such compilation as that before us are by no means uni- 
versally accessible in small libraries (at least) in a sufficient number of 
copies for class use), while their possession by the student himself, 
unless he takes quite special pains to procure them, is, wholly apart 
from the financial consideration, out of the question. And the differ- 
ence between reading carefully chosen and extended passages from any 
philosophical writer and merely reading about his works, is so great that, 
while neither takes the place of the other, both are absolutely needed — 
except, of course, when an extended study of the author's works at 
first hand is practicable. Moreover, while the ethical speculations of 
Englishmen during the eighteenth century seem to present the most 
extremely diverse tendencies, they really have a good deal more in 
common than would at first appear — enough, at any rate, to prevent 
such a body of selections, judiciously compiled, from being a mass of 
merely heterogeneous material. 

In the preface to these volumes, the editor recognizes the difficulties 
of the undertaking, and indicates in a few words the principle accord- 
ing to which the authors represented have been chosen. He says : 
' ' In the first volume are printed in large type the three principal 
texts of the sentimental school — Shaftesbury, Hutcheson and Butler, 
followed by Adam Smith and Bentham. In the Appendix, in smaller 
type, are given additional extracts from Hutcheson' s other writings. 
In the second volume are printed at length S. Clarke, Balguy, and 
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Price, with extracts from Cudworth and Wollaston, and additional ex- 
tracts from Balguy in the Appendix, as representative of the intellec- 
tual school. In the Appendix to this volume appear also extracts 
from the ' theological utilitarians, ' Brown, J. Clarke, and Paley. 
Kames and Gay are included as more or less independent critics. Of 
Mandeville I have only given a specimen. Hobbes and Locke have 
really no business in the book except for convenience of reference. 
Cudworth belongs to the period because his ethical work was not pub- 
lished till 1 731." 

It is so easy, on the one hand, to make plausible adverse criticisms of 
any editorial work of this kind, and on the other hand, the present editor 
is so eminently qualified for the task which he has undertaken, that one 
feels some diffidence in suggesting what may appear to one to be de- 
fects of method. I cannot help thinking, however, that the effort to 
preserve balance, and thus make two volumes about equal in size and 
coordinate in importance, has led to a dichotomous principle of classi- 
fication which is likely to be seriously misleading to one who is not 
already familiar with the general historical development of ethical 
speculation in England. For instance, while the ' intellectual school ' 
is quite properly, though ' apparently at disproportionate length, ' repre- 
sented by S. Clarke, Balguy, Price, Cudworth and Wollaston, it seems 
wholly arbitrary to group together under the certainly misleading term 
' sentimental school ' authors as diverse in tendency as Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, Butler, Adam Smith and Bentham. One is interested to 
see from the introduction, to which we shall have occasion almost im- 
mediately to refer, that Mr. Selby-Bigge appreciates the originality 
and extreme importance of the ethical work of Butler ; but to sand- 
wich him in between Shaftesbury and Hutcheson on the one hand, 
and Adam Smith and Bentham on the other, seems to me hardly con- 
sistent with a recognition of his unique position in English ethics. 
Moreover, to treat Brown, J. Clarke and Paley as ' theological utili- 
tarians,' without explanation or qualification was scarcely fortunate, 
though this, of course, is the conventional view of those writers. 
It is important to call the attention of the student to the fact that the 
earlier utilitarians (with the exception of Cumberland and Hume) 
were necessarily ' theological utilitarians, ' for the simple reason that 
they assumed the egoistic character of the moral motive, and there- 
fore could not vindicate the notion of complete moral obligation with. 
out referring to extra-mundane sanctions. Altogether more mislead- 
ing, however, is the indefinite reference to Kames and Gay as ' more 
or less independent critics. ' Gay was one of the most original, even 
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if not one of the profoundest, thinkers in the whole development of 
English ethics. He was the first to state the utilitarian principle in 
its wholly differentiated form. Indeed, two generations before Paley's 
time, he outlined, in his remarkable thirty-page Dissertation all that 
was essential in the older (so-called ' theological ' ) utilitarianism. A 
careful comparison will show that Paley followed the line of Gay' s 
argument step by step, just as he confessedly appropriates much avail- 
able material from Tucker's diffuse but valuable treatise. It is to be 
noted, by the way, that the editor was probably justified in excluding 
Tucker (and giving extracts from Brown and J. Clarke, as, with Paley, 
representing this school), since the author of The Light of Nature, 
while more original as a thinker than any one of the other three, was so 
hopelessly diffuse in style, and so unsystematic in order of exposi- 
tion, that satisfactory brief selections from his writings could hardly 
have been made. 

The last words of the preface are: "The Introduction only pre- 
tends to be what it is called." This statement is not the less mislead- 
ing, because it is a good example of the editor's undoubted modesty. 
Though written in clear and vigorous style, the Introduction to a large 
extent presupposes the very information which it might be expected to 
convey. In fact, it will be more likely to interest the teacher of 
ethics than the student, even after the latter has read the selections 
with some care. Practically no attention is paid to the historical de- 
velopment of English ethics, the discussion being topical through- 
out. One feels, therefore, that one is getting at the editor's own criti- 
cal standpoint in a way that was quite impossible from an examination 
of his editorial work on the two Hume volumes ; and even when one 
cannot at all agree with the interpretation or evaluation of particular 
authors, one is bound to feel grateful to the editor for his very vig- 
orous and searching analysis. He is hampered by no conventionali- 
ties. For example, in speaking of Kant and the British moralists, he 
says : " There is little in him that is not in them, though his general 
attitude towards ethics is a different and more distinguished one." 
(p. xxxvi). And again: "Since Kant the will has been freely 
referred to as the ultimate residence of virtue, but not always with 
profit " (p. liii). 

One passage, and perhaps only one in the whole Introduction, seems 
to imply a real misapprehension of the meaning of the writer criti- 
cised. Mr. Selby-Bigge says : " Gay, who was by no means a sup- 
porter of absolute fitnesses, puts forward the relations of things as the 
criterion of happiness in very much the way in which Clarke had at- 
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tempted to use them" (p. xxviii). What Gay really says is this: 
" If a man interpret the writers of morality with this due candor, I be- 
lieve their seeming inconsistencies and disagreements about the Criter- 
ion of Virtue, would, in a great measure, vanish ; and he would find 
that acting agreeably to nature or reason (when rightly understood) 
would perfectly coincide with the fitness of things ; the fitness of 
things (as far as these words have any meaning) with truth ; truth 
with the common good ; and the common good with the will of 
God. ' ' Now it must be admitted that this passage, taken by itself, is 
not free from ambiguity; but, by turning to Vol. II., p. 268, where 
this part of the Dissertation is reprinted, and examining the context, the 
reader will find that this is only part of an argument by which Gay 
attempts to show, indirectly rather than directly, the latent utilitarian- 
ism of non-utilitarian systems. Paley, who followed Gay very closely 
here, as so often, expresses the meaning much more clearly when he 
says: "The fitness of things means their fitness to produce happi- 
ness ; the nature of things means that actual constitution of the world, 
by which some things, as such and such actions, e.g., produce happi- 
ness, and others misery ; reason is the principle by which we discover 
or judge of this constitution ; truth is the judgment expressed or 
drawn out into propositions." 

But while one may find somewhat to criticise in the Introduction, 
and in the order of arrangement adopted in these volumes, one can 
have nothing but praise for the taste and judgment shown by the 
editor in his choice of the selections themselves. It is hard to see 
how this really difficult task could have been more satisfactorily per- 
formed. The topical index of nearly sixty pages is also worthy of 
all praise. In the hands of a competent teacher, able at once to trace 
the historical development of English ethics, and to excite in his stu- 
dents a living interest in ethical problems themselves, these volumes 
with greatly facilitate the satisfactory teaching of ethics, both in Eng- 
land and in America. 

Ernest Albee. 

The Will to Believe and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. By 
William James. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, London, 
Bombay, 1897. — pp. xvii, 332. 

Professor James is always an original and stimulating writer. In 
the present volume he is unhampered by the uncongenial demands of 
severely methodical treatment, and the free play of his genius is spe- 
cially delightful to follow. On any theme this brilliant writer would 



